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is taken. There is an air of freedom even in their
advertising columns, which speaks well for England to
a foreigner. On the days when I arrived in London
in 1847, I read among the daily announcements one
offering a reward of fifty pounds to any person who
would put a nobleman, described by name and title,
late a member of Parliament, into any county jail
in England, he having been convicted of obtaining
money under false pretences.

Was never such arrogancy as the tone of this
paper. Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian
who writes his first leader, assumes that we subdued
the earth before we sat down to writo this particular
"Times." One would think the world was on its
knees to the " Times" Office for its daily breakfast.
But this arrogance is calculated. Who would care
for it, if it " surmised," or " dared to confess," or
"ventured to predict," etcJ No; it is so, and so it
shall be.

The morality and patriotism of the "Times"
claim only to be representative, and by no means
ideal It gives the argument, not of the majority,
but of the commanding class. Its editors know better
than to defend Russia, or Austria, or English vested
rights, on abstract grounds. But they give a voice
to the class who, at the moment, take the lead; and
they have an instinct for finding whore the power
now lies, winch is eternally shifting its banks. Sym-
pathising with and speaking for the class that rules
the hour, yot being apprised of every ground-swell,
every Charliwt ^solution, every Church squabble,